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SUNDAY 


Father's Day. 


Second installments on federal income 
taxes due today. This year’s income 
tax extends into lower income groups 
more than ever before. 


MONDAY 


Pacific division of American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
meets in Pasadena, Cal. 


TUESDAY 


Celebration in Pittsburgh of 5th anni- 
versary of formation of Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee—last year cele- 
brated as “Phil Murray Day.” 


165th anniversary of Battle of Bunker 
Hill. 


WEDNESDAY 


129 years ago today U. S. declared 
war on Great Britain. 


Joe Louis fighting again in New York 
City. This time against Billy Conn. 


THURSDAY 


45th birthday of the Duchess of Wind- 
sor. The Duke will be 47 next Monday. 


FRIDAY 


122d anniversary of first crossing of 
the Atlantic by a steamboat. 


SATURDAY 


Today is the Summer Solstice, usually 
called the first day of summer but 
astronomers say erroneously so. Today 
the sun reaches its highest point north 
of the equator and almost its farthest 
from the earth, 


Dykstra: ‘The Situation Is Quite Unsatisfactory . . . 
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President Wields ‘Emergency’ Power 
Uses Army to Open Struck Plant; Standard Oil 


Connections With Axis War Machines Revealed 


Labor was front-page headline 
news last week, as it became the first 
segment of the population to come 
up against the grim realities of un- 
limited national emergency. (See 
pages 8-9). 

While Congress prepared to con- 
sider the “plant seizures” bill and the 
Vinson no-strike bill, the President 
acted without waiting for new legis- 
lation. An executive order sent an 
estimated 3,000 Army troops to break 
the North American Aviation plant 
strike at Inglewood, Cal. 


This was the first time federal 
troops had been used against civilians 
since President Hoover dispersed the 
Bonus Army in 1931. Regular army 
troops have been used infrequently 
to break strikes; the most historic 
use of them was at the end of the 
last century when President Cleve- 
land used them to break the Pullman 
strike. 


Push for Curbs 


As the week ended, traditional foes 
of labor, many of whom blamed 
Roosevelt for New Deal “coddling 
policies,” saw their opportunity to 
push for the most drastic anti-labor 
curbs. In the Senate, however, Sena- 
tor LaFollette (Prog., Wis.) and 
Minority Leader McNary temporarily 
blocked a measure outlawing strikes. 


The President’s signing of the bill 
to give defense industries priority in 
raw materials, the continued rise in 
living costs, threatened curbs on the 
use of fuel oil and gasoline, and re- 
ports of a severe housing shortage in- 
dicated that all consumers, and not 
labor alone, would feel the pinch 
with increasing severity. 


At the same time, House rejection 
of the excess profits tax proposals, 


a rising Federal Reserve index of 
business profits, and new signs that 
the antitrust laws will be relaxed, 
measured the unevenness of the sacri- 
fices being demanded. 


‘SEIZURES’ BILL 


Aimed at Labor; Stimson 
Calls Ojections Frivolous 


The War Department, with the 
approval of the President, the Navy 
and OPM, sent to Congress a bill 
“to authorize the President to requi- 
sition certain property for the use of 
or disposition by the U. S.” 


The measure was a distillate of 
twenty-odd similar laws enacted dur- 
ing World War I, but in its scope 


Senator Claude Pepper (D., Fla.), who, ac- 
cording to witnesses before a Senate commit- 
tee, “put a lot of heat” on a government 
official to secure an asphalt contract for a 


constituent who was high bidder. 
denies the charges. 


Pepper 


was considered the broadest grant of 
federal power ever proposed in times 
of peace. 

Although it met with opposition 
from extreme conservatives in Con- 
gress, who termed it “socialistic,” 
labor and progressives held that the 
measure was aimed primarily at la- 
bor and would be used solely to 
prevent or break strikes. 


‘More Authority’ 


The Wall Street Journal comment- 
ed: “Reliable sources said one of the 
main reasons for the new bill is to 
give the President more authority to 
cope with strikes . . . Under the new 
bill he could take over any plant 
where there was a strike.” 


The President’s statement to his 
press conference, that the bill grew 
out of such situations as the Allis- 
Chalmers strike, as well as develop- 
ments in the North American air- 
craft situation (see labor) supported 
this view. 


Opposition in Congress 
What War Stimson 


termed “frivolous” objections were 
heard in Congress. They were of two 
kinds: 

@ Those that expressed fear the bill 
might not be confined to use against 
labor, but would also trespass on 
property rights of corporations. 

Rep. Wolcott (R., Mich.): “It 
would permit seizure of wealth in 
the form of money, securities or fac- 
tories. How far are we going with 
this defense?” 


Rep. Hamilton Fish (R., N. Y.): 
“T will have to study the bill, but it 
sounds like communism.” 


Secretary 
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Main changes to make the measure 
acceptable to this group were said to 
be a time limit, and assurances that 
it would be used only in labor situa- 
tions. With Senate hearings on the 
bill scheduled to begin June 16, some 
support was developing for the Con- 
nally substitute which would simply 
enable the administration to take 
over strike-bound plants. 


Warning by LaFollette 


@ The second type of opposition was 
expressed by Senator LaFollette 
(Prog., Wis.) who said the govern- 
ment will get less, not more, produc- 
tion if “there is any attempt to 
coerce labor.” He questioned whether 
this was not a “measure in defense 
disguise which is really designed to 
curtail labor’s rights.” 

Secretary Stimson said he had “‘no 
serious objection to imposing a two 
or four year time limit on the pro- 
posed powers” if that would help 
“the feelings of those who believe 
they are putting the crimps on a 
would-be dictator.” 


OIL AND POWER 


Standard Oil President 
Tells Axis Connections 


Secretary Ickes’ warning that the 
Eastern seaboard may expect, “prob- 
ably within a month,” gasless Sun- 
days” and a ban on pleasure driving 
“on any day” was front page news 
in all papers. 

But two possible explanations of 
the threatened shortage were buried 
on financial pages. 

One came from W. S. Farish, presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, who told stockholders profits 
of the company for the first six 
months of this year will run between 
$75,000,000 and $80,000,000. 

Of the transportation bottleneck, 
Farish said: “The industry could do 
many things if it were permitted to 
work naturally and normally. But 

it cannot get acrass railroad 
rights-of-way without the Federal 
government declaring an emergency 
and helping us... . We can’t oper- 
ate jointly without running afoul 
of the anti-trust laws. So before we 
can build a pipe-line we must have 
legislation in Washington to enable 
us to do it, and the anti-trust matter 
must be taken care of.” 


ALL-OUT 


Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Sr., and her son, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Jr., do their bit 
for the boys. Gems valued 
at $300,000,000 were dis- 
played on hosts and guests 
at the first public ball 
ever held in the 54 room, 
$2,500,000 Vanderbilt 
mansion on Fifth Avenue. 


Admission was $20 per 
couple, which made it not 
so public. Proceeds bene- 
fitted the United Service 
Organizations for National 
Defense, Inc., and the sol- 
diers of the 77th, General 
Vanderbilt’s “owndivision.” 


International 


Farish also showed his company’s 
Axis connections and profits from 
fueling the Axis war machine. He 
said: 

“This company’s foreign opera- 
tions are carried on principally by 
subsidiary or afliliated companies or- 
ganized under the laws of and staffed 
almost entirely by the nationals of 
each separate country. Obviously 
these companies conform their poli- 
cies to the interests and _ national 
economies of the country in ques- 
tion; otherwise they cease to exist... 

“In the Far East, Standard of N. J. 
owns 50% interest in Standard Oil 
Vacuum Oil Co., domiciled in the 
Netherlands East Indies. About six 
months ago this affiliate joined with a 
Dutch British oil company ... in a 
special arrangement, over a limited 
period, to sell to Japan additional sup- 
plies of oil and ordinary oil products 
. . . The agreement was negotiated 
with the full knowledge of the Ameri- 
can, British and Netherlands East 
Indies Governments. .. . 

“Subsidiaries of the Standard of 
N. J. also produce oil in England, in 
Germany (in partnership with a 
Dutch-British company); in Hun- 
gary, in Rumania, and in Italy.” 

In response to a question, Farish 
said if the company owed any money 
to Germany, it would be deposited in 
banks here to the German credit, for 
it would not be ethical for the com- 
pany to violate its contract. 

The Wall Street Journal asked edi- 


torially last week why 50 American 


oil tankers were diverted to British 
government service. 

It claimed that an excess of some- 
thing like 500 tankers, exclusive of 
the 50 American ships, are under 
British control. And it inquired: 

“What, it is reasonable to ask, 
are these 500 British tankers doing? 
Are they by any chance employed in 
serving the British export trade on a 
business-as-usual basis, while Ameri- 
can oil companies have been asked to 
surrender ships serving American 
consumers who must satisfy their 
needs through the far more costly 
transportation of pipe lines and rail- 
road tank cars and do with a greatly 
diminished supply. .. ?” 


Beat Public Plant Move 


Secretary Ickes’ assertion that a 
“bower shortage” might develop was 
challenged last week by Charles W. 
Kellogg, president of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, and OPM’s power di- 
vision chief. Kellogg spoke at the 
Institute’s ninth annual convention, 
attended by 2,000 representatives of 
the utilities, business and the fed- 
eral government. 

The utilities have long opposed 
extension of government-owned pow- 
er plants. Last week, the Federal 
Power Commission reported that the 
Washington Water Power Co.. pri- 
vately-owned utility of Spokane, 
Wash., spent at least $107,585.59 to 
successfully convince Spokane voters 
that a proposal for a municipally- 
owned power plant should be defeat- 
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ed. Voters paid for the campaign 
expenses, which entered into the cal- 
culations on which their electric light 
rates were based. 

At the convention the modern 
kitchen bureau of the Edison Electric 
Institute awarded the Washington 
Water Power Co. a silver trophy for 
the greatest contribution to the de- 
velopment of domestic electric water 
heating in 1940. 


PROFITS RISE 


U.S. Drops Indictment 
Against du Pont Co. 


News to cheer business last week 
included: 


@ Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York regular quarterly compilation 
of business profits, covering the re- 
ports of 441 industrial and mercantile 
corporations for the first three 
months of this year. These profits, 
in the aggregate, showed a gain of 
16% over the first quarter of last 
year and were the highest of any 
initial quarterly period since 1929. 


@ Announcement by the anti-trust 
division of the Department of Justice 
that it has dropped two of six indict- 
ments returned against the nitrate 
and fertilizer industry on Dec. 4, and 
eliminated defendants in three of the 
others. 


Indictments dropped involved the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
and the Barrett Co. It was said the 
companies had agreed to abandon 
some of the wrongful practices out- 
lined in the indictments. 


@ Indications that the federal gov- 
ernment will supply virtually all the 
funds needed (an estimated billion 
dollars) to finance steel plant expan- 
sion needed to raise output by 10,- 
000,000 tons. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE 


Worse Than at End of 
World War, Parley Told 


The country is suffering from a 
housing shortage worse than the one 
at the close of World War I, the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 
meeting in Atlantic City, was told last 
week. (See picture). 

A joint report, prepared by Ger- 
hard Becker, director of public wel- 
fare, Worcester, Mass., and John G. 
Leukhardt of the National Institute 
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of Health, represented the consensus 
of findings by housing and public 
health authorities throughout the 
country. It’s conclusions were: 

@ The shortage is most acute at 
lower rent levels. 

@ At least 20% of all housing is 
unfit to live in. 

@ Illness and disability are in direct 
ratio to crowded living conditions, 
and lack of sanitary facilities, with 
communicable digestive diseases and 
home accidents increasing heavily as 
the rental rate or value of the home 
decreases. 


FOUR FREEDOMS 


Anti-Semitism in Congress; 
Kill Poll Tax, Court Asked 


An anti-Semitic speech by Rep. 
John Rankin (D., Miss.) received 
national attention last week when 
Rep. Michael Edelstein (D., N. Y.) 
died of a heart attack after replying 
to it on the House floor. 

Rep. Rankin’s speech was of fa- 
miliar stuff, “Wall Street and a little 
group of our international Jewish 
brethren. .... Communists foment- 
ing strikes. . . .” etc. 


The Pirtle Case 


A petition declaring the Tennessee 
poll tax illegal and unconstitutional 
was presented to the U. S. Supreme 
Court by Crampton Harris, Birming- 
ham. Ala., attorney, and Lee Press- 
man. CIO general counsel, last week. 


“at s Gay" { 
Farm 8ecurity Administration Photo by Vachon 


Three of six men who share one room in Radford» V i i 
oh ( » Va., boarding house. H 
conditions in Radford are typical of many defense boom-town Pies (see aL tty 


Acting on behalf of Harry Pirtle, 
they asked the court to set aside a 
lower court ruling upholding the 
law. 

John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, and the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare 
are cooperating in the suit. 


Bridges Testifies 


As hearings in the deportation 
case of Harry Bridges, west coast 
CIO leader, continued, direct testi- 
mony and_ cross-examination of 
Bridges took the better part of seven 
days—a much longer time than was 
required during the deportation hear- 
ing of 1939. 

Over and over again Bridges ex- 
plained he was interested in people 
and organizations only from _ the 
standpont of whether they were good 
union members, or good for the 
union. This was the same position 
he took at the 1939 hearing. 

Prosecutor Albert del Guercio and 
Bridges parried thrusts, of which 
these are a fair sample: 

Q. Don’t you attribute your suc- 
cess to your support by the Commu- 
nist party? 

A. No, I attribute it more to the 
opposition of the Hearst papers. 

Q. Is there any official of the Com- 
munist party on the Pacific coast you 
didn’t meet or know? 

A. Give me a list and I'll look them 
over and tell you—-you know many 
more than I do. 
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Vichy Battles British Invasion 
Of Syria; Big Test for Churchill 


U. S. Break With France Believed Near; ‘Peace 
Feelers’ Branded as Nazi Trick by Hull, FDR 


When France and Britain faced the 
Nazi Juggernaut in the spring of 
1940 there were few who thought 
that the two allies, themselves, would 
be at war within ‘a year. 

Yet last week the British invaded 
French-mandated Syria. They said 
their object was to prevent its oc- 
cupation by the Nazis, charged that 
some units of the Germany army were 
already there. 

The French at Vichy said they 
were the objects of “profoundly, un- 
just aggression,” denied that any 
German troops were in Syria. 

The Nazis in Berlin were delight- 
ed. They had been attempting to out- 
feint the British, force them to oc- 
cupy Syria first, then go to France’s 
aid at France’s request. The Nazis 
might have lost the first round in 
actual fighting, but they claimed a 
political victory and pointed ut they 
could now brand Britain as an ag- 
gressor.. 

The British in their invasion were 
aided by the Free French forces un- 
der Charles de Gaulle and _ thus 
Frenchmen were fighting Frenchmen 
and Vichy was expected soon to be 
an open ally of the Nazis. 


Test for Britain 


Repercussions were expected to be 
profound, not only influencing the 
British political situation but reach- 
ing to the Western Hemisphere. 

In England the political strength of 
Winston Churchill, prime minister, 
would be immeasurably strengthened 
by a victory in Syria, seriously weak- 
ened if another defeat followed Crete. 

Moreover, if the British were suc- 
cessful in Syria, it would weaken 
appeasement forces in Britain, in- 
crease British bargaining strength in 
any negotiated peace late in the sum- 
mer. 

In the Western Hemisphere it was 


International 


Released by Nazis, French soldier returns to his home in unoccupied territory. 
England’s move into France’s Syria may soon destroy this newly-found happiness. 


thought probable that the United 
States might occupy the French col- 
onies of Martinique in the Carib- 
bean, French Guiana in South Ameri- 
ca and St. Pierre and Miquelon off 
the coast of Newfoundland. The 
United States, moreover, was said to 
be ready to break off diplomatic re- 
lations with Vichy. 


BATTLE OF DIPLOMACY 


Nazis and the U.S. 
in Duel over ‘Peace’ 


The battle of diplomacy, its stakes 
the earth itself, last week temporarily 
displaced large scale actual warfare. 

The antagonists were the United 
States and Germany and the immedi- 
ate contest was over the present 
course of England. 

Germany, with the fall of Crete 
leading to serious repercussions 1n 


Great Britain, was seeking in a dozen 
ways to convince her opponent that 
she was beaten, that to fight further 
was hopeless, that she could gain a 
“just peace.” 


Expose ‘Peace’ Feelers 


The United States, through Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, 
exposed the inspired “peace” feelers 
that were put out in Vichy, Ankara, 
and were even voiced in London and 
Washington, as a Nazi trick intended 
to contribute to England’s further 
and complete defeat by increasing 
British demoralization. 

How this battle for England’s fate 
was faring could not be clearly 
learned last week. As far as was 
known Prime Minister Churchill and 
his cabinet, under the most scathing 
criticism in their history, were still 
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Gen. Wavell .. . 


standing firm against both foreign 
and domestic enemies. 


The Shadow of Hess 


But the shadow of Hess, Nazi No. 
3, was still over England. Merging 
with it were the shadows of those 
powerful English appeasers whom 
he flew to Britain to see, reputedly 
with a “peace offer” from Hitler. 
Both Hess and the British appeasers 
have always favored turning the 
wrong war into the right war by a 
drive against Russia. And there are 
other British elements to which this 
ancient idea has a powerful appeal. 


VICHY AND SYRIA 


England, France 
In Open Conflict 


Pawn in the diplomatic tug-of-war 
between the Germans and the United 
States was the French government at 
Vichy. 

The Germans, smug and quiet, did 
little for they felt that the pressure 
of events was such that Britain would 
have to invade Syria and that in the 
process they, the Nazis, would gain 
the sorely needed naval strength of 
the French fleet. This might alter the 
balance of naval power in the Medi- 
terranean. 

The United States did everything it 
could in the way of notes, diplomatic 
representations by Admiral Leahy, 
American Ambassador to Vichy, and 
by hints that the United States would 
seize French colonial possessions in 


the New World. 
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The British, goaded by an aroused 
public weary of defeats, had little 
recourse but to invade. They could 
not play the Nazi waiting game, even 
though they clearly saw they would 
be branded as aggressors. 


. 


Britain Moves In 


At week’s end the expected inva- 
sion came with British units bit- 
ing deep into Syria in an English 
blitzkrieg. The armored columns 
rolled swiftly in from Palestine and 
Transjordania, south of Syria, and 
from Iraq, already the scene of a 
British victory, on the east. 


The British had 500,000 men in the 
Near East under the command of 
General Archibald P. Wavell to, call 
upon for service in Syria unless the 
German offensive to the west in Egypt 
started rolling towards Suez. That 
might deplete British strength in 
Syria. 

The French had between 40,000 
and 50,000 men in Syria. Neutral 
observers felt they would soon be. re- 
inforced by Nazi forces. 


Nazis in Syria? 


Despite French denials it had been 
reported that German technicians and 
air forces had entered Syria by way 
of Turkey, that others had sailed from 


We Hl: 


the Dodecanese Islands off the coast 
of Turkey. 

An important by-product of the re- 
port that German troops had entered 
Syria by way of Turkey was the fact 
that if this were true it would in- 
dicate that Turkey had been com- 
pletely withdrawn from British in- 
fluence and that its treaties with 
Britain were dead letters. 


‘Peace’ 


Vichy served other German pur- 
poses besides that of armed con- 
flict with England. The new French 
capital has become a propaganda cen- 
ter. In it the Germans put out trial 
balloons for propaganda purposes 
they do not wish to launch them- 
selves. All last week French off- 
cials released stories about how the 
Nazis were ready for a fair, nego- 
tiated peace which would recognize 
German hegemony in Europe and 
much of Africa, otherwise leave the 
British Empire intact. 


Another dispatch came from Vichy, 
one of many other similar ones, which 
was calculated to appeal to British 
appeasers and thus contribute to 
“peace.” It said that Hitler was de- 
termined to use the Ukraine as Eu- 
rope’s breadbasket, by peaceful nego- 
tiation if this could be done, by war 
if it could not be done peacefully. 


International 


Learning a new way of life, injured service men dig i i 
, & in the garden of a hospital 
in the south of England. It’s part of a successful occupational therapy ee 
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This dispatch was synchronized 
with one from Ankara, Turkey, an- 
other capital which is becoming a 
center of German propaganda. This 
one contributed to the idea that Ger- 
many is willing to call off her war 
with Britain and fight Russia by de- 
claring that the Nazis already had 
2,325,000 soldiers poised for an in- 


vasion on the Soviet frontier. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Government Assailed 
For Failure in Crete 


More cabinet changes were sched- 
uled for England if the severest 
criticism since the beginning of the 
war presaged the political crisis that 
-many believed it did. While the 
criticism was blunt and _fortright, 
often said that England might lose 
the war in the end if there were not 
widespread changes, little of the cen- 
sure was leveled at Prime Minister 
Churchill personally. 


Typical of the press comment was 
that of the Daily Herald which said: 
“Britain’s position is serious. Britain 
can lose the war. For 20 months that 
possibility has been barred from po- 
lite discussion.” 


The London Daily Mail said: 
“Something is wrong . . . Britain 
needs new ideas. When are we going 
to see the end of masterly retreats?” 


“It is far too early,” said a London 
dispatch to the New York Times, “to 
say what the future is going to hold, 
politically speaking. But it it not too 
early to note the deep and lasting 
dissatisfaction and worry that have 
been produced by the heavy news 
from Crete and to record the belief 

. . that if the British allow the Ger- 
mans to beat them into Syria, Prime 
Minister Churchill will be in a more 
perilous position, politically speaking, 
than he has been in the past year.’ 


‘Production Low 


While President Roosevelt was con- 
demning peace rumors as Nazi pro- 
paganda, denying that Ambassador 
Winant’s return to the United States 
was connected with any peace over- 
tures, London newspapers were filled 
with speculation as to possible Ger- 
man peace offers reported from the 
Continent. 


Hoare-Belisha, former British war 
minister, said that British war pro- 


NEXT STEP? 


Although the Nazis 
were beaten to the 
punch by the British in 
Syria, it is generally 
thought they will ulti- 
mately send large rein- 
forcements to the French 
by way of Turkey. It has 
been reported, moreover, 
that some German units 
have already entered by 
this route as shown by 
the map. The ultimate 
direction of a possible 
German drive is shown 
by the dotted arrow pro- 
ceeding towards the 
Suez Canal. 


If the Nazis attain a 
foothold in Syria, they 
are also expected to 
make a thrust towards 
Cyprus. 


duction was low and that Britain 
“has suffered defeat after defeat, and 
always for the same reasons—lack of 
appreciation, lack of preparation, and 
imperfect execution of the project.” 


Labor Conference 


The British Labor Party by a vote 
of 2,430,000 to 19,000 rejected a 
compromise peace proposal with Hit- 
ler at its fortieth annual convention. 
A Labor member of Parliament, one 
Silarman, cried out: “Roosevelt says 
America is fighting for God and pri- 
vate enterprise—are we fighting for 
God and private enterprise? What’s 
wrong with us—haven’t we been 
preaching for years that this eco- 
nomic system was wrong, that it 
would be bound to deterioriate? 
Hasn’t this system crashed? Isn’t 
it bankrupt?” 

This speech by the Labor M. P. 
was typical of a good bit of the ora- 
tory at the conference. More typical, 
however, was the oratory which ve- 
hemently declared in favor of fighting 
on, of deciding on how to socialize 
England after the war was over. 


Profits 


Profits are still steadily rising in 
England, despite a growing shortage 
of food, the Economist, conservative 
London financial journal, declared 
last week. “During the March quar- 
ter,” the Economist states, “the an- 
nual reports of 439 industrial com- 
panies were received. The trading 
profits of these concerns amounted 


to £98,954,489 against £94,300,714 
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in the previous accounting year. The 
gross return to industry has increased 
by 5%, on this evidence, but, in 
truth, the growth in trading profits 
was certainly higher for allowance 
must be made for increased taxation 
already deducted from the profits of 
certain companies.” 

Of the 439 companies reporting, 
tea companies showed an increase of 
110% in net profits over the preced- 
ing year; rubber revealed an 85% 
increase in profits, and shipping com- 
panies showed a rise of 39% i 
profits over the previous fiscal year. 

Wholesale prices in the United 
Kingdom have shown an increase of 
21.2% since December, 1939. (They 
have risen 50.3% in Yugoslavia, 


32.9% in Denmark, 28.8% in 
Switzerland, 19.7% in Sweden, 


13.7% in New Zealand, and 53.3% 
in China.) 


Casualties 


Modern war is almost more peri- 
lous for civilians than for soldiers. 
More civilians have been wounded in 
Britain than have members of the 
country’s armed forces and almost 
as many have been killed. Accord- 
ing to the Economist of April 26: 
“The approximate number of casual- 
ties up to the beginning of April is 
29,856 civilians killed and 40,789 
iniured and detained in hospitals; 
and of the Armed Forces 37,607 
killed or missing and 25,895 wound. 
ed. Of the Civikiens killed 13,712 
were men, 12.112 women, 3,644 chil- 
dren under 16, and 388 unclassified.” 
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U. S. Orders Strikers to ‘Work or Fight” 


Cancel Deferments, Draft Boards Told; U. S. Troops 


Open Plane Plant; 


Last week’s end marked the first 
time since World War I that the U. S. 
Army was called by Presidential or- 
der to break a strike. 

At the same time, with President 
Roosevelt’s approval, _ Brig.-Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, deputy director 
of Selective Service, issued a “work 
or fight” order affecting all strikers 
in defense industries. He directed all 
draft boards to reclassify registrants 
‘““who have ceased to perform the jobs 
for which they were deferred” and 
are thereby “impeding the national 
defense program.” 

After consultation with Lieut.-Col. 
Charles E. Barnshaw in command of 
the Western District Army Air 
Corps, and OPM director Sidney 
Hillman, President Roosevelt signed 
the order that sent 50 Army trucks 
and 3,000 troops, armed with bayo- 
nets and machine guns, to the North 
American Aviation Co. plant, strike- 
bound when the United Automobile 
Workers of America (CIO) walked 
out of Mediation Board negotiations 


in Washington. 


Tear-Gassed by Police 


Police had previously tear-gassed 
the picket line, estimated at 1,000 
by the United Press, which reported 
that the line immediately reformed. 

The strike was repudiated by Rich- 
ard Frankensteen, CIO national air- 
craft director, who said he also spoke 
for CIO President Philip Murray. 
Frankensteen: flew to Inglewood, Cal., 
strike scene, in an attempt to per- 
suade the local to return to work, and 
suspended its officers when he was 
booed down at a mass meeting of 
strikers. 


Union Asks Support 


The mass meeting adopted a reso- 
lution presented by Elmer Freitag, 
head of the strikers’ negotiating com- 
mittee, which said: “We condemn 
the union busting tactics of Richard 
Frankensteen and call upon all other 
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Chart from Monthly Labor 
Review, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


1916 1920 


members and officials of the UAW 


and the CIO to take similar action. 


“We reiterate our position that we 
are determined to hold our picket 
lines solid until we win our 75¢ per 
hour minimum and our 10¢ an hour 
increase.” 

William Goodman, strike commit- 
declared: “North 
American strikers agree with the 
OPM that production should be re- 
sumed immediately. This can be ac- 
complished easily: the company can 
grant us our legitimate wage de- 
mands.” 


tee chairman, 


$1,700,000 in Bonuses 


Wage demands, according to union 
leaders, are based on rising living 
costs and large company profits. 
North American is a General Mo- 
tors subsidiary. Last week General 
Motors, according to an SEC report, 
gave stock bonuses worth $1,700,000 
to 25 officers and directors of the 
corporation. 

The Aviation strike was supported 
by Harry Bridges and the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, the striking Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, 
the Los Angeles Industrial Union 


$1,700,000 G. M. Bonuses for 25 


PERCENT 
25 


20 


° 
1925 1930 1935 1940 


Council, and a number of other CIO 
unions. 

The Wisconsin State Industrial 
Union Council, meeting over the 
week-end, protested to President 
Roosevelt, the Mediation Board, and 
Philip Murray “against threatened 
use of federal troops to break West 
coast strikes.” 


MINERS UPHELD 


Mediation Board Backs 
End of Wage Differential 


As labor last week faced new 
problems and difficulties under the 
national emergency and met new 
threats to curb its right to strike—it 
also took note of an imporant vic- 
tory. 

The National Defense Mediation 
Board supported the position of John 
L. Lewis and the United Mine Work- 
ers, in their dispute with Southern 
coal operators. 

A three-man NDMB panel de- 
clared: “There is no ground upon 
which the Board can recommend that 
the 40 cent differential in basic daily 
wage rates should be retained, and 
the Board, recommends that it be 
eliminated.” 
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Safety Committees 


Other UMWA demands substan- 
tially granted included: 

Elimination of the “reject” clause 
whereby operators refused to pay 
miners for allegedly faulty coal. 

@ Setting up of safety committees 
of the UMW with powers to inspect 
mines in order to detect unsafe work- 
ing conditions. 

@ Seniority for miners who have 
been displaced by mechanized equip- 
ment. 

The Board refused to support the 
UMW demand for a 10-day vacation. 

As the week ended, southern op- 
erators had not yet acted upon the 
Board’s proposals. 

The Board finding came after long 
months of bitter battle, including a 
nation-wide mine stoppage that lasted 
over three weeks. 

It was at this time that Lewis, as 
the first labor leader to defy the 
NDMB, declared the UMW would 
not “follow this new formula that 
seems to have been discovered by the 
Mediation Board in Washington when 
they wire strikers to go back to work 
and bust their strike and then come 
to Washington and mediate for the 
remnants of it.” 


LUMBER BATTLE 


Woodworkers Reject 
Plan; ‘Follow Lewis’ 


The striking membership of Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America 
(CIO) voted overwhelmingly last 
week to reject proposals of the Media- 
tion Board for settlement of their dis- 
pute with the Weyerhaeuser and 
Long-Bell lumber companies. 

O. M. Orton, president of the IWA, 
had left Washington negotiations call- 
ing the Board “an all-out labor-bust- 
ing and strike-breaking agency” and 
charging that the Board’s proposal 
“is in no way different from the pro- 
posals previously offered by the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.” 

Ofton contended the board’s offer 
was less than has been gained in 
other sections of the northwest from 
employers in direct competition with 
the Weyerhaeuser Co. That company 
has increased its profits 60% in the 
last year and the second largest com- 
pany, Long-Bell, dominated by 
Weyerhaeuser, increased its profits 
by 43,000%, according to the union. 

Strike demands include 714¢ an 


hour increase in the base rate pend- 
ing study by an impartial commis- 
sion, vacations with pay, elimination 
of piece work, and filling of jobs 
through the union. 

NDMB Chairman Clarence Dyk- 
stra said the board proposal was 
agreed to unanimously by a_ panel 
that included CIO representatives 
John Brophy and Clinton S. Golden, 
and that it had the backing of CIO 
President Murray. 

As timber workers voted to stay on 
strike, Orton said: “Is the position of 
the Board that labor must make the 
total sacrifice in the interest of nation- 
al defense? Full responsibility for the 
strike and for prolonging the strike 
rests wholly with the lumber opera- 
tors and the Mediation Board.” 

Earlier, Orton had promised “in 
conformity with honest union prac- 
tice we will follow in this strike the 
course adopted by John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers.” 


IN BRIEF 


Other labor news of the week: 
@ The Bay Cities Metal Trades 
Council (AFL) order, on govern- 
ment request, that its union mem- 
bers pass the AFL machinists’ picket 
lines at Bethlehem shipyards in Cali- 
fornia was “a flat failure,” accord- 
ing to Federated Press. 
@ Hourly increases of 30¢ to 34¢ 
for the nation’s 800,000 non-opera- 
ing railroad workers will be demand- 
ed by 14 railroad unions on June 
10. This is in addition to demands 
for 30% increases made by the five 
railroad brotherhoods in behalf of 
350,000 trainmen. 
@ The International Typographical 
Union defeated a proposal to reaffili- 
ate with the AFL by 33,498 to 25,632. 
The ITU was suspended in October, 
1939, for refusal to pay a 1¢ special 
monthly assessment for what was 
generally described as an anti-CIO 
war chest. 
@ The American Federation of 
Teachers revoked the charters of the 
Teachers’ Union and the College 
Teachers’ Union, of New York, and 
the Philadelphia Teachers’ Union. 
The three, representing 7,000 teach- 
ers, compose about 14 of the Federa- 
tion’s dues-paying membership. 
@ NLRB elections at the plants of 
International Harvester Corp. are 
scheduled for June 18. (see col. 3.) 


Financially 
Yours 


Intl Harvester 


Farmers complain prices of 
equipment sold by Internation- 
al Harvester Co. are too high. 
Workers of this company claim 
wages are low. 


The U. S. Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its TNEC Mono- 
graph No. 36 (p. 238) found 
“the existence of a serious 
monopolistic condition in the 
farm machinery industry.” 


Here are the reasons for the 
Commission’s charges: “The 
large advance in the great ma- 
jority of farm-machinery prices 
as compared with the prices of 
other manufactured products 
since the origin of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.; the swift 
rebound of farm-machinery 
prices after the three severest 
years of the depression, 1931, 
1932, and 1933, to levels exceed- 
ing those of 1929. . .” 


More Profits 


Other reasons: “The ability 
of the International Harvester 
Co. to make more net profits in 
1937 than it did in 1929, de- 
spite the fact that cash income 
of the farmer in 1937 was 
approximately 18% less than in 
1929; the raising of this com- 
pany’s remarkable earnings in 
this latter year; the continued 
dominant position of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. since 
1902; the exchange of price 
lists among farm machinery 
manufacturers; evidence of 
dealer coercion.” 


The annual report of Inter- 
national Harvester Co. shows 
that 1940 net profits totaled 
$23,114,448 or $445 earned for 
each worker for the year. 

In addition depreciation re- 
serves at the end of 1940 totaled 
$103,949,030 and surplus to- 
taled $86,411,443. These are 
hidden profits. These profits 
are at the expense of the farm- 
ers and the workers. 

The Economist 


Low Farm Prices a Plot! U. S. Charges 


Food Processing Firms Indicted; Canadian Hog 
Dealers Find U. S. Better Customer Than Britain 


A conspiracy by an important seg- 
ment of the nation’s food processing 
industry to pay the farmer a low 
price for his products while charg- 
ing the consumer a high price was 
charged last week. 


The reported price fixing was un- 
earthed by the federal government in 
California where it was said similar 
practices in other parts of the coun- 
try are being investigated. Thurman 
Arnold, assistant attorney general, 
said that 40 price-fixing conspiracies 
might be exposed by July 10. 

Mass indictments were returned 
against 194 corporations, most of 
them food processing concerns. In- 
dictments in the food industry were 
brought against every major cannery 
in the rich Central Valley fruit and 
vegetable fields—a section of the 
country that puts much of the na- 
tion’s food on the table. Processors 
of rice, milk and sardines were also 
indicted. 


Typical of the indictments was one 
accusing the Dried Fruit Association 
of California. This indictment 
charges that the 18 packing com- 
panies that belong to the Association, 
as well as 31 officers and directors, 
conspired to cut prices paid to farm- 
ers while arbitrarily raising prices to 
the public. The same group was also 
accused of monopolizing the pro- 
cessing and distribution of dried 
fruit. 

“It is our theory,” said Arnold, 
“that industries require policing. The 
industries will behave a year or two 
and they will then figure out a new 
device to avoid the law . . . Monopo- 
listic prices become pretty evident 
when the same milk is sold under 
different labels at different prices and 
all milk prices go up simultaneously.” 

Companies accused in the milk 
price fixing conspiracies included the 
six major companies—Borden, Car- 
nation, Pet, Nestles, Sego and Libby, 
McNeil & Libby. 
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Canadian Hogs 


The government, it was declared 
last week, is buying Canadian hogs 
and shipping them to Great Britain. It 
pays the Canadians cash and gives the 
hogs to Great Britain—to be paid for 
at some indeterminate time in ac- 
cordance with the Lend-Lease law. 


Thurman Arnold... 


The Canadian hog producers until 
recently sold direct to Great Britain. 
They found, however, that the United 
States government paid more for 
hogs than Britain did. As a natural 
result Canada exported 10,450 hogs 
to the United States during the first 
quarter of 1941 as compared with 
18 hogs exported to this country 
during the first four months of last 
year. 


Prices 


Despite the raise in farm prices, 
which average the highest received 
by farmers during the last four years, 
the Department of Agriculture last 
week announced that the purchasing 
power of farmers is 11% below what 
it was in 1914. 


Better prices are being eaten away 
by higher production costs, the in- 
crease in the cost of living and farm 
equipment, and are further threat- 
ened by increased taxation for de- 
fense. Federal taxes may increase 
as much as 400 or 500%. In addi- 
tion, if the last war is any criterion, 
county and state taxes will increase. 


Although farm prices are mount- 
ing, particularly for livestock, there 
were less grains, vegetables and to- 
bacco sold during the first four 
months of 1941 than during a similar 
period in 1940. Farmers received 
$613,000,000 for crops in the first 
quarter of 1941 as compared to 
$660,000,000 a year ago. In addi- 
tion government parity and soil con- 
servation payments dropped from 
$291,000,000 during the first four 
months of 1940 to $240,000,000 this 


year. 


Parity 


The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration hailed the President’s signa- 
ture of the bill providing 85% parity 
loans as the victorious climax of “a 
twenty year struggle for parity.” 


Others last week, however, were 
less optimistic. It was charged that 
the parity loans would help the big 
wheat farmer and the big cotton 
farmer but that the small farmer and 
the tenant farmer would be scarcely 
helped at all. To obtain parity loans, 
it was explained, a farmer must cut 
down on his acreage and the smaller 
farmers grow so little that when their 
acreage is reduced even a better price 
does not give them an adequate liy- 
ing. 

R. M. Evans, AAA administrator, 
said, moreover, that even with parity 
loans wheat would be only 68% 
of the price paid in 1914; cotton 
69%; corn 82%; rice 72% and 
tobacco between 74 and 78%. 
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. . this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Charles Evans Hughes, for 
reasons of “health and age,” an- 
nounced his retirement from the Su- 
preme Court bench. The 79-year- 
old Chief Justice has served in his 
present post since 1930, was Asso- 
ciate Justice from 1910 to 1916. At- 
torney General Robert H. Jackson 
was counted a likely successor. 


Andrew Jackson Houston of 
Texas, 86-year old son of General 
Sam Houston, last week became the 
oldest person ever to be sworn in as 
a member of the Senate. Appointed 
to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Morris Sheppard, he will 


serve less than a month. 


Lieut. Robert Raven, veteran 
of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
who was blinded while fighting fas- 
cism in Spain, last week laid a 
wreath at the base of the Lincoln 
statue in Chicago’s Lincoln Park. 
The tribute was part of Memorial 
Day services for Spanish veterans, 
held when Brigade survivors met in 
convention. 


Elmer D. Jones, 23-year-old 
senior in the Howard University 
School of Engineering, last week 
joined the army air corps. Jones, a 
Negro, was turned down by the 
Glenn L. Martin Aircraft plant near 
Baltimore, when he applied for a 
skilled job. As Jones was accepted 
by the air corps, the 135th Negro to 
follow him in applying at the Glenn 
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Martin plant was also refused em- 
ployment. 


Without a word of debate, the 
Senate last week killed a House pro- 
vision in the interior department sup- 
ply bill which would have prohibited 
the employment of Dr. Ruth Gruber. 

House members, with much heat, 
had charged that Dr. Gruber’s book 
I Went to the Soviet Arctic contained 
communist propaganda. (See U. S. 
WEEK, no. 11). Senate action will 
permit Dr. Gruber to make a social 
and economic survey of Alaska, to 
which she had been assigned by Sec- 
retary Ickes. 


Rep. Sam Hobbs (D., Ala.), 
author of the Hobbs wire-tapping and 
Hobbs concentration camps bills, col- 
lapsed last week “from overwork.” 
He’s recovering. 


Lou Gehrig, “Iron Man” of 
baseball and former first baseman 
of the New York Yankees, was struck 
out by a mysterious and fatal disease 
last week. Gehrig, who would have 
been 38 years old this month, was 
mourned by baseball fans all over 
the country. 


Dr. Edgar V. Allen, a Mayo 
clinic chief, told the American Medi- 
cal Association a five-day week, 
eight-hour day, with one morning a 
week spent in bed, would be a good 
health program for business men. 


Rep. Albert J. Engel (R., Mich.) the self-appointed, one-man, defense 
investigator, told the House that the Army probably wasted $250,000,000 of 
the $800,000,000 Congress appropriated to house the nation’s expanding army. 


He said it cost 30 to 35% less to build Fort Dix, N. J., under competitive 
bidding than other east coast cantonments built under negotiated cost-plus- 


fixed-fee contracts. 


This was Engel’s seventh report since he started looking into army costs. 


John L. Evans, Linden, N. J., 
dog warden, was found guilty by 
Police Recorder Louis Rakin of fail- 
ing to have a license for his dog. 
Sentence was suspended. 


Jeff Davis, “King” of the Ho- 
boes, ordered his subjects to keep off 
the railroads—in the interest of na- 


tional defense. King Jeff doesn’t 
want the idea to get around that the 
hoboes have had anything to do with 
recent train wrecks in which sabotage 
was suspected. 


“I’m taking my boys off the roads 
during the crisis, and then maybe 
we can clean up the real bums,” 
Davis said. 


New York State Senator Fred- 
eric V. Coudert, chairman of the 
Rapp-Coudert Committee investiga- 
fing the New York Teachers Union, 
in a public speech last week said: 
“Now if your dog had rabies you 
wouldn’t clap him into jail after he’d 
bitten a number of persons—you’d 
put a bullet into his head. It is going 
to require brutal treatment to handle 
these teachers..,.2." 


Richard Wright, Negro author 
of the 1940 best-seller, Native Son, 
now a Broadway hit play, was hon- 
ored by the League of American 
Writers at its Fourth American 
Writers’ Congress. 


The Congress also heard Prof. 
Robert K. Speer of Columbia Uni- 


versity denounce the war against 
education in America and charge, 
“The New York Chamber of Com- 


merce says we should only provide 
enough education ‘to kill illiteracy’. 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING AT 69 


Washington State Senator N. P. Atkinson, President of Washington Old Age Pension 
BY Union, and State Representative William J. Pennock, Union’s Executive Secretary 


Will your old age bring 
days of want and suffering? 
Here's how the people of the 
State of Washington are mah- 


ing old age worth liaiug ... 


the United States, people who have spent their lives 
in useful work but who are now suffering from lack 
of proper food and medical attention. 

In the State of Washington, every person will get a mini- 
mum pension of $40 a month, as well as free medical atten- 
tion, after he has reached the age of 65. And he doesn’t 
have to be a pauper to get it! 

He can own his own home. He can have his own car. 
He can have an insurance policy. But he still needs food 
and rent money and security, and in the State of Washing- 
ton he gets these—or at least gets a vital contribution towards 
these irreducible expenses through a state pension. 


“Piaet are millions of impoverished old people in 


Boost Appropriation 


How did we do it? Through organization! We increased 
state old age pensions from $22 a month to $40 a month 
and increased the number of pensioners from 40,000 to 
60,000. We boosted the appropriation for old age pen- 
sions from $22,000,000 to $55,000,000 per biennium at one 
session of the legislature! 

This is the victory which the Washington Old Age Pen- 
sion Union has just wrung from a reluctant Democratic 
legislature and from the backers of Republican Governor 
Langlie. Here are five factors which led to this victory: 

(1) Our pension plan, known as the Senior Citizens 
Act (Initiative 141). In the State of Washington we do 
not have to depend upon the legislature entirely. By se- 
curing over 100,000 valid signatures of voters we put the 
Senior Citizens Act on the ballot. Now it cannot be re- 
pealed or even changed for at least 2 years. 

The Act contained no “funny-money” clause. It con- 
tained no clause at all for raising necessary funds. It 
simply gave a mandate to the legislature for that body 
to do its appropriating duty. Enemies attempted to make 
a great deal of the fact that we did not place all our eggs 
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in one basket of an exclusive taxing clause. If we had 
followed the example of some other states and done so, 
these same enemies would have been the first to attack 
the taxing clause, no matter what method was provided. 
In fact, they had beaten a previous pension plan in 1935, 
by praising its general intent, but criticizing its revenue- 
raising clause. 

So we had a good sound initiative, with strong specific 
provisions, such as a $40-a-month minimum at 65, free 
medical and dental care in addition to the pension, a 
standard of need that would double the number of re-' 
cipients on the rolls, and exemptions for a homestead, 
for a person’s car, for insurance policies with $500 cash 
surrender value. In addition we provided a simplified 
method of hearing on grievances, and for court appeals 
for which the state pays the cost. 

The minimum of $40 was important, for with a $30 
maximum pension during the preceding bfennium, the 
state Social Security Department has simply taken the 
legislature’s appropriation, divided it into 20 equal parts, 
and spread the resulting poverty over 40,000 pensioners 
at an average of $22. Under the Senior Citizens Act, the 
first $40 checks were sent out March 1, 1941, and while 
some deductions were made that the Pension Union deems 
unauthorized, the present level shows that at least 60,000 
pensioners will receive an average of $34 each. 


Allies Help Drive 


(2) Another factor: We searched for and found allies. 
If it had not been for the communications we sent to 
trade unions and the speeches we made before them, 
many of them would not have sufficiently realized our vic- 
tory was also a victory against anti-union forces. They 
would not have worked and contributed as they did. 

Other allies we won included: The Townsendites, who 
wanted to eat while they worked for a national pension 
and who knew the Pension Union supported 100% their 
drive for a national pension; the small merchants, who 
saw the new pension grants would flow into their tills; the 
education associations, aware that the tax dodgers were 
as much opposed to education money as to pensions; the 
farmers and granges, so impoverished they eyed $30 for 
a married couple with delight; and our political friend 
and guide with whom we are affiliated, the Washington 
Commonwealth Federation, broad people’s movement. 

(3) Another factor was the political education of our 
members. The Washington Old Age Pension Union en- 
couraged all discussion which broadened the general poli- 
tical and economic outlook of its members, and related 
the pension to other social gains for which unions and other 
people’s organizations are fighting. Thus our locals discuss 
taxes, prices, profits, wages, and farm and labor prob- 
lems. We wanted to be sure after we got $40 for our 


Senior Citizens that that $40 would buy more than the 
previous $22. We have not tolerated red-baiting in our 
locals. 

(4) The fourth factor was Pension Organization. At no 
time in the legislative campaign did we let it divert us from 
getting new members. With the payment of the $40 pen- 
sions on March 1, and the filing of tens of thousands of 
new applications, and the resulting work by grievance 
committees in every local, we have insisted that the only 
guarantee of holding our gains and getting new ones is 
to build the pension locals. This has resulted during the 
last year in a 60% increase in membership, and a growth 
of active locals to 150. 

(5) The final factor was militancy. This is the spirit 
which refused to be intimidated by the attacks of Tory 
newspapers and the calamity-howling of the paid propa- 
gandists of the power trust, who spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars trying to discredit and invalidate Initia- 
tive 141, according to direct testimony at the recent inves- 
tigation held by the Federal Power Commission. 

This militancy is what kept the pensioners firm to de- 
fend the rights of those off the pension rolls as well as those 
on, to fight for aid to dependent children and their mothers, 
for the physically handicapped, for those on general re- 
lief, for every category of public assistance. 

For instance, the Pension Union doubled the grant to 
dependent children through a determined fight at this year’s 
session of the legislature, although the Republican governor 
later vetoed the increase. A picket line kept going on the 
Capitol steps, and packed the corridors so tightly with our 
members on State Capitol Mobilization Day that legislators 
almost had to crawl over their heads to get out of the House 
and Senate Chambers. 


Fight for Interpretation 


The fight will be carried forward for a better interpre- 
tation of the Senior Citizens Act. There are still too many 
and too large deductions, including $6 from each check 
where pensioners live together, and a deduction of $12 for 
the estimated rental value of shacks in Hooverville, etc. We 
are bringing test suits in these cases. 

We've made a good start in Washington, and now 
that we’ve done it, we can say it was easy. We believe 
it was only a start. We believe there will be schemes 
aimed at nullifying our gains. But 
we're going to be alert. And we know 
that it’s a nation-wide 
problem. Wherever there 
are old people or people 
who expect to be old, there 
the pension movement will 
grow And that is all over. 


SHOULD GOVERNMENT 


No! 


Mayor LaGuardia 


Says Civil Service Rulings Prohibit New York City From Bargaining With Trans- 


port Workers Union When Present Contract Covering Subway Workers Expires. 


... The City cannot enter into a 
written agreement or into any kind 
of an agreement concerning matters 
which the law specifically provides 
should be done in a certain manner. 
The matters of wages and working 
conditions are definitely and specif- 
ically given to the Board of Trans- 
portation. 

There has been a great deal of 
misrepresentation. To say that the 
Board of Transportation has refused 
to confer with representatives of the 
Transport Workers Union is just not 
true. Officials of the Transport Work- 
ers Union have been saying so. Re- 
peating an untruth does not make it 
UNE oe 


Free to Confer 


Everybody knows that representa- 
tives of the employes are free to con- 
fer with the Board of Transporta- 
tion at any time, as well as at stated 
intervals. The trouble seems to be 
in the insistence and persistence in 
asking for conditions which cannot 
be lawfully granted. 


To be specific, the city cannot in 
any lawful manner agree to discharge 
civil service employes who refuse 
lo pay dues to any organization. The 
city cannot fill vacancies in any other 
way than from eligible lists provided 
by the Civil Service Commission, and 
cannot compel a newly appointed 
employe to join any organization. 

While there is no question on this 
point, we have, nevertheless, submit- 
ted the matter to the courts of the 
State for adjudication, as was under- 
stood at the time the private com- 
panies were taken over. 


In addition to the Transport Work- 
ers Union, there is the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers in the BMT 
who are also entitled to confer with 
the Board of Transportation the same 
as any other organization. In addi- 
tion to that there are the Brotherhood 
of Signalmen and Towermen, the 
Civil Service Forum and 
other organizations. 


several 


The city cannot compel any em- 
ployes to join any of these organiza- 
tions any more than it can compel 


them to join the TWU. 


. . . It so happens that the entire 
rapid transit system is a closed civil 
service shop. Entry can only be 
through civil service and dismissal 
can only be in accordance with civil 
service law. 


Recalls Bill 


Three years ago the Board of 
Transportation sought to obtain the 
authority to give to the various or- 
ganizations of employes of the city 
transit system an opportunity to do 
the very things the TWU is now ask- 
ing. 

At that time, before the commit- 
tee of the Legislature and in the 
press, the TWU officials bitterly and 


viciously opposed the bill, while 
Commissioner Frank X. Sullivan ap- 
peared in favor of the bill and en- 
dorsed it in writing to the Speaker 
of the Assembly where the bill was 
pending. The bill provided for the 
utmost latitude to the various organi- 
zations but did not permit of a check- 
off or compulsory payment of dues. 


When the Wicks Law came along, 
it so happened that I opposed it. A 
great deal of political capital was 
made of my opposition at the time, 
but now that it is the law there is 
nothing I can do but administer and 
enforce it, 


Any attempt to interrupt services 
or, to put it bluntly, a strike, I can 
only repeat cannot be recognized by 
the city. I would suggest that the 
representatives of the TWU desist 
from the tactics adopted. 


‘Continue Parleys’ 


Let the men continue their con- 
ferences with the Board of Trans- 
portation. Let us not hamper the 
present work of the board to better, 
within the limits of our resources, the 
conditions of the men employed by 
the city. Let us do everything possi- 
ble to prevent any individual employe 
from being misled into abandonment 
of his work, thereby jeopardizing a 
life job, with security and pension 
rights. 

I am doing everything that is 
humanly possible to improve the con- 
ditions of these men. Some of the 
demands made are so unreasonable 
and exaggerated that they cannot 
possibly have been submitted serious- 
ly. I see no reason why the men can- 
not continue according to their own 
choice within the framework of ex- 
isting law. * 
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BARGAIN WITH UNIONS? 


/ Philip Murray 


Speaking at Transport Workers Mass Meeting in Madison Square Garden, Said 
> Million in ClO Agree That Government Must Bargain Like Other Employers. 


Collective bargaining—and that 
alone—is the issue: Shall the 32,000 
employes of the city’s transit lines 
continue to have the right to bar- 


gain collectively with the City of 
New York? 


There is, today, only one manner 
in which workers can bargain with 
their employer in their effort to im- 
prove their wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. That is through a 
labor union. 


TWU Chosen 


The employes on the city’s transit 
lines have chosen the union they 
want to represent them, in the demo- 
cratic way—through secret elections. 
By overwhelming votes the workers 
have chosen the Transport Workers 
Union jin every election held. 


The contracts which the union had 
with the private companies were 
taken over by the city upon unifica- 
tion a year ago. These contracts ex- 
pire on June 30. 


For two months now officers of the 
union have been endeavoring to per- 
suade Mayor LaGuardia and the 
Commissioners of the Board of 
Transportation to meet with them 
around the conference table—in the 
American way—to arrange for con- 
tinuance of these contracts. The 
union is not asking for anything 
new. It seeks simply to continue the 
contractual arrangements which it 
has had for four years. 

One single argument is advanced 
why the transit workers should not 
have collective bargaining: civil 
service. Because the men in the city- 
owned transit lines are now on civil 
service, we are told that they don’t 
need collective bargaining. 


That argument is entirely falla- 
cious. Civil service has not been, 
and is not now, a substitute for col- 
lective bargaining. Organized labor 
has always been the strongest de- 
fender of civil service. . Civil 
service is designed merely to provide 
a channel for the hiring of the best 
qualified workers for government em- 
ployment. It formulates the manner 
in which promotions shall be made— 
again to protect the worker from the 
machinations of politicians. 


The civil service laws do not even 
scratch the surface of the compli- 
cated subject of labor relations. They 
deal only with the manner in which 
employes may be hired, promoted, 
demoted, discharged or laid off. As 
to wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, they say absolutely nothing. 
Yet these are the matters with which 
workers are primarily and most vital- 
ly concerned. 

We of the CIO cannot help but view 
this situation with apprehension and 
alarm. We see in this struggle, local 
though it may seem, a struggle with 
larger implications—a struggle which 
may soon be extended to flies national 
scene. 

An important precedent will be es- 
tablished in this fight between the 
transit employes and the City of New 
York. 


Definite Policy 


It must be apparent to everyone 
by now that slowly and inexorably 
the government is assuming many of 
the functions which have been those 
of private industry. Now is the time 
that a definite labor policy must be 
established for such agencies taken 
over by the government. 

What should that policy be? Shall 
it be one of cooperation and con- 
sultation between government and 


the representatives of the unionized 
employes, as has hitherto prevailed? 
Or shall a precedent be set whereby 
civil service employes are denied the 
rights granted to all other workers? 
Are organized workers to be unor- 
ganized merely because they work for 
the government—a government which 
has sanctioned our efforts to organize 
the unorganized? 


That must not happen.... 


Threat to All 


Yes, that is the threat, not only to 
the transit employes of New York 
City, but to workers throughout our 
nation. If one employer can use the 
phrase “civil service” to enforce an 
open shop, then other employers will 
leap at the idea. It will be an evil day 
for labor and for the country as a 
whole should that come to pass. 
Civil service is too fine, too splendid 
ever to be subverted in this man- 
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The Key to Resistance 


There’s an important lesson for us in the story of 
China’s wonderful resistance to Japanese aggression. The 
other night Edgar Snow, the well-informed American 
journalist who has spent the last twelve years in China, 
told the story to a forum audience of the New York 
Newspaper Guild. 

We learned that China had met the greatest crisis in 
her history through an extension of civil liberties and 
economic gains. 

We learned that the more widespread the social and 
political rights of the people, the more effective the re- 
sistance to the invader has been. 

The United States, for its own safety, should follow 
the same pattern. Unfortunately, it is not doing so. On 
the contrary, we are pursuing a course exactly opposite— 
and therefore inimical to our welfare. 

The army of government agents, the growing number 
of investigating committees, and the host of professional 
snoopers who are spending a lot of time and energy 
grabbling for what they persist in calling subversive ac- 
tivities would do well to pause and consider what At- 
torney General Jackson had to say on April 1, 1940: 

“... the prosecutor has no definite standards to determine 
what constitutes a “subversive activity.” Activities which 
seem helpful or benevolent to wage earners, persons on re- 
lief, or those who are disadvantaged in the struggle for 
existence may be regarded as ‘subversive’ by those whose 
property interests might be burdened as affected thereby. 
Those who are in office are apt to regard as ‘subversive’ the 
activities of any of those who would bring about a change 
of administration. Some of our soundest constitutional 
doctrines were punished as subversive.” 


Drums Begin to Beat 


From all parts of the country comes confirmation of 
Jackson’s analysis. In Oklahoma City, Robert Wood, a 
bookseller, has been sentenced to ten years in the state 
penitentiary on a charge of criminal syndicalism. It 
didn’t matter that every one of the seven thousand books 
in his shop is mailable under U.S. postal laws. It didn’t 
matter that on the shelves of every college library in the 
country and in the homes of many scholars most of the 
“objectionable” books which Robert Wood sold can be 
found. The drums begin to beat, Robert Wood goes to 
jail—and “some of our soundest constitutional doc- 
trines”’ are put in cold storage. 

This is the Fascist pattern, not the Chinese. 

In New York City the Rapp-Coudert Committee in- 
vestigating “subversive” activities in the schools uses 
methods that are subversive of the civil liberties of Amer- 
ican citizens. It holds secret hearings; it denies the right 
of counsel to the accused; it discredits the Teachers 
Union and intimidates union members. Then the Board of 
Higher Education falls into line by suspending accused 
teachers without giving them a hearing. 
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Talh Abeut America 


By LEO HUBERMAN 
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The American pattern of judging teachers on scholar- 
ship and teaching ability is thrown overboard and the 
Fascist pattern of political qualifications is adopted. 


Bridges on Trial 


In San Francisco, Harry Bridges, California CIO di- 
rector, faces deportation a second time. The govern- 
ment’s witnesses against him are similar to those used in 
the first trial—professional stool-pigeons, labor spies, 
thieves, killers. 

Dean James M. Landis, trial examiner in the first de- 
portation hearing, listened to the witnesses for and 
against, concluded: “The evidence establishes neither 
that Harry R. Bridges is a member of nor affiliated with 
the Communist Party of the United States of America.” 

Why then is he on trial a second time? Attorney 
General Jackson gave us the answer in April 1940. Harry 
Bridges is the perfect example of one whose activities 
have been “helpful to wage-earners,” who is therefore 
“regarded as ‘subversive’ by those whose property in- 
terests might be burdened.” 

The national CIO has called upon all its affiliated 
unions and members to support Bridges. Its position 
is that the attack on Bridges is an attack on labor. And 
so it is. 

In the famous Maritime Strike of 1934 Harry Bridges 
rose from the ranks and led the longshoremen to victory. 
The odds were heavy against him. The employers had 
all the propaganda weapons in their arsenal. Bridges 
had to accept help from whatever source he could get it. 
On the stand recently, he admitted help was offered by 
the Marine Workers Industrial Union, and he took it, 
because without it the strike might have been lost. But 
since the MWIU is alleged to have been a subversive or- 
ganization, the government now contends that acceptance 
of its aid makes Bridges subject to deportation. 


‘Part of the Contention’ 


What this means for labor is well illustrated in an 
excerpt from the court record: 

Defense Attorney Gladstein—‘“ . . . In other words, if 
the strike was lost and unsuccessful because you didn’t 
accept the aid of these seamen who were willing to give 
it, why then, you are a fine loyal American. But if you 
do something as a union leader to accept the support of 
those seamen who are willing to assist the longshoremen 
in winning the strike, and you actually do win, then ac- 
cording to the government’s theory you are deportable.” 

Presiding Inspector, Charles B. Sears—“I think that is 
part of the government’s contention.” 

Cracking down on labor is the wrong way to meet the 
crisis our country is in today. The Chinese have shown 
us the right way. : 

Let us learn from the Chinese while there is yet time. 
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Conciliation and Mediation of 
Labor Disputes Affecting the 
National Defense Program, 
House Report 427, Part 2, 
Minority Views (to accom- 
pany the Vinson Bill). Gov- 


ernment Printing Office. 


When the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs favorably re- 
ported the Vinson no-strike bill, 
minority members of the com- 
mittee submitted their argu- 
ments against the bill in the 
form of this report. 

Charging that those most 
concerned with the bill, the la- 
bor organizations, were given 
no adequate opportunity to tes- 
tify, the minority says: “It is 
almost unthinkable that the 
most important piece of legis- 
lation to come before Con- 
gress in many years would con- 
clude hearings with but two 
witnesses.” 

The minority finds “consid- 
erable weight to the charge 
that the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee usurped the ordinary juris- 
diction of the Labor Commit- 
tee which is far better versed 
in labor matters.” 


Of the bill itself, which is 
carefully analyzed in the re- 
port, the minority says: 


@ “A strong attack upon la- 
bor’s fundamental rights.” 


@ “The legislation is repres- 
sive.” 


Oe Wille lend matseliaee a aeto 


company ‘Gestapoes.’” 


“It could reverse our whole 
conception of democratic jus- 
tice. Instead of ‘innocent until 
proven guilty,’ it would be 
‘suilty until proved innocent.’” 


(Order from the House Docu- 
ment Room, Washington, D. C. 
or your own Congressman. 


Free.) 


Cronin’s ‘Shining Victory’ 


Turns into Exciting Movie 


HOLLYWooD—Thank goodness here 
is a picture that starts at the begin- 
ning and goes straight through. So 
quickly has the flashback technique 
wearied all the reviewers—perhaps 
not so quickly when you consider 
the number of them there’ve been re- 
cently—that most of the reviewers are 
inclined now to damn a picture for no 
other reason than that it is inside out. 

Cronin, from whose book this mo- 
vie is taken, is one of the few popular 
novelists who seems to have some- 
thing to say which can be said_ pic- 
torially: maybe because he was, or is, 
a doctor, and doctors can comment 
upon humanity in an interesting way 
without becoming pompous, boring 
or worse. 

In addition, everybody is intrigued 
by what amounts to a free consulta- 
tion about the state of their health. 
This is probably one of the reasons 
for the success of the otherwise unin- 
spired Dr. Kildare series. 


Cure for Paranoics 


Shining Victory is largely about a 
test tube cure for paranoics, but em- 
bittered spinsters will also learn what 
to do about their mental health. 

The story, in which the chief char- 
acter is a psychiatrist played by 
James Stevenson, really gets going 
when he lands a job in a Scot- 
tish sanitarium. He’s so nasty to 
his laboratory assistant (Geraldine 
Fitzgerald) that we rightly suspect 
he’s loved her all along. Their medi- 
cal experiment is successful, but Ger- 
aldine Fitzgerald loses her life to 
prove it. 

This is one time where Cronin, 
who regularly kills off his heroine be- 
fore the last page, sells the idea to a 
producer. 

The picture has a great deal to it 
which is fine and interesting. The 


direction, by Irving Rapper, for one. 
The photography of James Wong 
Howe for another. But first and fore- 
most, the acting. Whatever you say 
about the British, or even if you 
say nothing and just mutter to your- 
self, there is one quality they have 
which, though tiresome perhaps in 
diplomacy, is admirable on the 
screen. I mean the quality of un- 
derstatement. 


A Romantic Find 


The principal exponent is James 
Stevenson. Then there’s Geraldine 
Fitzgerald who, being not strictly 
British (in fact she’s Irish), has a 
slightly more emotional quality. But 
that’s all right, since she is a beautiful 
creature with a fine, sensitive face 
who appeals not only to the emotions 
but also to the intellect. Donald Crisp 
and Montagu Love chip in on the 
same reserved pattern. Even Bar- 
bara O’Neal, who must be Irish, too, 
strings along and goes quietly and 
convincingly insane. 

But it is the aforementioned James 
Stevenson who really turns out to be 
the romantic find of the season. If, 
as some of the cynics will say, he’s 
the poor man’s Ronald Colman, I’m 
very thankful indeed not to be rich. 


About Town 


Talk of the week is naturally about 
the strike at the Disney plant. Seems 
that Disney claims to be one of those 
benevolent little fathers whose sons 
don’t need a union. He pays them 
$18.50 a week which is more than 
they’d get in the army and as long 
as they don’t leave him says nothing 
about the $3,000 apprenticeship fees 
they would owe him if they pre- 
ferred to work somewhere else . . 
Met Sabu treating Gloria Jean to an 
ice cream cone in the Farmer’s Mark- 
et. I asked: “What do you hear from 
India these days?” Replied Sabu: 
“Nothing much. They are just keep- 
ing quiet and having strikes.” “Any 
word from your relatives?” “Only,” 
said Sabu sadly, “when they want 
money.” 

—Molly Castle 
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DONALD OCDEN STEWART, 


I had a chat with Gargantua the other night. I hap- 
pened to be attending the circus at Madison Square 
Garden where the big gorilla was working. I don’t sup- 
pose that you would actually call his job “work”—at 
least from the ordinary point of view—because his en- 
tire occupation consists of allowing himself to be stared 
at by the visitors to the circus. 

Of course, that would seem like work to me, because 
I don’t particularly like to be stared at, especially if I 
don’t have any clothes on (and Gargantua hasn’t). But 
whether or not it can be rightfully considered to come 
under the Wages and Hours act, his job consists of sit- 
ting, day and night, in a large bullet-proof glass cage— 
and there I found him on the night I visited the cir- 
cus. 


Embarrassing Moment 


It didn’t occur to me to talk to him at first. I do not 
happen to be in the habit of opening up conversations 
with strangers. In fact, I was even a little embarrassed 
when Gargantua discovered that I was staring at him 
and I instinctively muttered a brief apology. “Excuse 
me,” I said, “I thought you were somebody I knew.” 
And then I added, rather foolishly, “I never can remem- 
ber faces anyway.” 

Naturally enough, Gargantua paid no particular atten- 
tion to this and ambled over to the other side of the cage. 
“Amble” isn’t exactly the right verb; it’s more like a 
wounded animal dragging itself across the floor. And 
“wounded” isn’t quite correct, either—at least as regards 
Gargantua’s physical being. Spiritually, however, I am 
inclined to think that the word “wounded” would be a 
pretty fair description and that, incidentally, is how I got 
to get to talking to him. 

Because, you see, there is a-certain look in Gargantua’s 
eyes which makes you want to find out more about him. 
I had read, of course, of the main facts in his life—his 
capture at an early age, his attempts to make friends with 
his keepers, his early disillusionment with humanity due 
partly to a bottle of nitric acid thrown in his face by one 
of those keepers, and partly to the fact that his sincere 
efforts to become a “good neighbor” had all ended in’find- 
ing himself behind very thick iron bars. 

But beyond these facts I felt that there must be some- 
thing else to account for that pathetic, bewildered look 
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Cagey Conversation With Gargantua 


which I seemed to sense in the animal’s eyes. I got the 
feeling that if I could just talk to him—man to man— 
there might be something more he’d like to tell me, in the 
same way that a psychoanalyst or a palmist or a bar- 
tender often achieves sudden, unexpected glimpses into the 
soul of his client. 

It wasn’t possible for me, of course, to offer Gargantua 
any inducement like a couch or a glass of beer by means 
of which I might get him to open up about his troubles, 
but I did wait around the cage until everyone else had 
gone up to the circus. Then | casually sauntered closer 
to him and began the conversation in much the same 
manner that strangers have sometimes started talking to 
me. 

“Well,” I said, half to myself, “we certainly have been 
getting our share of rain lately.” This, of course, did not 
produce any immediate effect, nor did I expect it to. I 
just wanted to give him the feeling that if he wanted to 
talk to me, he could. After a moment I continued. “But 
rain seems a very small trouble compared to the present 
state of affairs in the world.” And then I shot him a 
friendly glance, and with a smile added, “Doesn’t it?” 

He seemed interested. At least, he sat there looking 
at me and I was more than ever impressed with the 
feeling that he had something important to say, if only 
one could get through to him. “Those Nazis,” I went on, 
“aren't the only headache, either. Lots of trouble right 
here, if a fellow only looks around. Or even if he doesn’t 
look around.” 


‘Take Henry Ford’ 


Gargantua was silent. I couldn’t be sure I wasn’t boring 
him. I couldn’t really be sure of anything, and so, as 
usual under such circumstances, I went on talking. Un- 
fortunately, however, I got a little excited and began to 
raise my voice—a habit my wife is always warning me 
about, especially on “controversial” subjects. 

“Take Henry Ford,” I said. “If anybody ought to be 
in a cage, it’s Henry Ford. And that stooge Cameron— 
the one that preaches about Democracy on the Ford Sun- 
day Evening Hour, with a high priced symphony orchestra 
and some hymn singing thrown in to try to cover up the 
Fascism he’s really preaching. 

“And Harry Bennett!” I shouted. “That gorilla!’ 

I realized almost instantly what an inexcusable thing 
I had said. A shocked pained look came over Gar- 
gantua’s face, and he moved with dignity, but never- 
theless with finality, to the other side of the cage. I hur- 
ried around, but he would not look at me. 

“Pm terribly sorry,” I pleaded. “It was just a slip. 
Nobody would ever dream of comparing you to Harry 
Bennett.” 

But the damage was done. I offered to bite my tongue 
out, but he wasn’t even interested in that, so after a few 
moments I left. It was a shame. 
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Appeasement 


Several weeks ago Admiral Dar- 
lan and Hitler met to decide on the 
plan for future collaboration between 
Vichy and Berlin. The New York 
Times on June 4 carried a dispatch 
from Berlin quoting ‘authorized Nazi 
spokesmen’ as saying that France 
would receive “full German cooper- 
ation” in Syria if they elected to re- 
pel British attacks in that colony. 
' This is a first fruit of the meeting 
between the rulers of fascist France 
and Nazi Germany. Its importance, 
however, besides purely military and 
strategic, is that it demonstrates for 
the hundredth time the stupidity as 
well as futility of appeasement of 
fascist enemies. 

Both Britain and the United States 
have persisted in this ill-fated game 
since the earliest days of the Span- 
ish Civil War. The lesson is so ap- 
parent this time that they may yet 
learn of its folly. 


Seek Diversions 


As in all fascist regimes when the 
internal situation becomes critical 
the government seeks external diver- 
sions to take the mind of the people 
from their lack of food and their re- 
duced standards. Hence, the furore 
in Vichy over Syria. 

This was never more true than in 
the case of France at the present mo- 
ment. Reports from all kinds of 
sources indicate definite possibility of 
famine in France before the harvest 
can be brought in. 

Howard E. Kershner, director of 
continental relief for the American 
Friends Service Committee, said on 
June 4: “A serious wave of malnu- 
trition is sweeping France.” Many 
persons are dying of starvation 
though “their deaths are being at- 
tributed to other causes because peo- 
ple weak from undernourishment 
fall prey to all kinds of diseases.” 
The only remedy for this situation 
he could see was “the end of the 
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war. 


This Small World 


By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


ee? 


Cart Off Food 


The reasons for the shortage of 
food and the desperate condition 
among the peoples of un-occupied 
France and occupied France, Bel- 
gium and Holland are easy to see. On 
top of the dislocation due to actual 
warfare came the carting off of all the 
food reserves and stocks of these 
countries for immediate use or for 
building up Nazi army reserves. 

It is difficult to believe the optimis- 
tic prediction of a competent Ameri- 
can observer in Belgium when he 
wrote that perhaps no one would 
actually die of starvation in Bel- 
gium or France in the winter of 
1940-41, although even he foresaw a 
growing scarcity of food as the 
months went by. 


Lars Moén in an account of lif 
under German occupation of Belgium 
described what has taken place and 
what is in stére for these nations. 
He said in Under the Iron Heel: 

“That certainty (that every one is 
a little hungry and will become more 
so as time goes on) is based on 
something more than pessimism.” 
Those in the conquered countries 
“know that the Nazis have hauled off 
to Germany all stocks in the country 
and destroyed a large part of the 
means of production. They know that 


dairy cows are being slaughtered and 
hens killed for lack of feed, so that 
milk and eggs will become steadily 
scarcer. They know there will be no 
chemical fertilizer for the farms next 
spring. Worst of all, they are sure 
that what food they do succeed in 
producing will again be carted away 
to Germany or used to feed the occu- 
pation troops living in Belgium.” This 
was written in the fall of 1940. 


No Guarantee 


Moén says he feels relief of these 
conditions in occupied countries could 
not be guaranteed even should the 
United States agree to ship food to 
them. He has overwhelming evidence 
that “a large share, and perhaps the 
major share, of all food sent by 
America during the last war was di- 
verted to feed the German army.” 

He is convinced the Nazis would 
not permit an organization large 
enough and with sufficient integrity 
to administer the distribution of food 
to these needy peoples of the occu- 
pied regions to function in any ter- 
ritory they controlled. 


‘Economic Security’ 


Moén, nevertheless, gathered evi- 
dence of much hope for the future 
still left among the people of Bel- 
gium and other seized countries. 
Here are some of the interesting 
points made by representative Euro- 
peans with whom he talked. 

1. That capitalism is dead, not dy- 
ing, and that any discussion of ‘the 
future of capitalism’ would be. pure- 
ly academic. 

2. That economic security, with 
equality of opportunity and privilege 
is going to be more important in the 
Europe of tomorrow than political 
{reed omega 

3. That the day of nationalism in 
Europe is ended; that a system of 
confederation must be found, within 
the framework of which small na- 
tions may guard their cultural auton- 
omy but relinquish the direction of 
foreign policy and defense to a more 
powerful central body... . 


By RICHARD O. BOYER 


Decent Homes 


Some 20,000,000 Americans do not really live because 
their homes prevent a satisfactory life as certainly as jail 
prevents prisoners from traveling. 

This is unnecessary. At present millions of Americans 
cannot afford decent homes because of high rents and 
the cost of building materials. 

But your government has found a way in which beau- 
tiful, modern, spacious, airy, sun-filled homes can be 
built and paid for by the government over a long term 
period. 

The rents in such projects are low—no higher, and 
often lower than you would pay for an old fashioned, 
run down apartment. Your government had made a be- 
ginning in constructing these homes both in the city and 
the country but that beginning has been deferred because 
of the defense program. The federal housing now being 
built consists of barracks, and temporary structures, for 
the most part, erected to house workers in new defense 
factories. 

But the thing to remember is this: a method has been 
found by which you can live in modern, beautiful sur- 
roundings at a reasonable rent. If you live in an unsatis- 
factory home you might be compared with a man forced 
to use a 1910 Ford when he had the money for a 1941 
model. You have the money even if you are on relief. 
Your only job is to get your government to use the new 
model it began to use. 


Before and After 


New York’s Williamsburg housing project is a typical 
“before and after” housing story—a story that should 
and can be repeated a thousand fold. Until 1926 there 
was nothing unusual about the 12 square blocks in Wil- 
liamsburg. It was true enough that the area’s 5,400 in- 
habitants were living in substandard housing. So were 
1,700,000 other New Yorkers, according to the New York 
City Housing Authority. 

The only distinguishing mark about this section was 
an overwhelming, uncompromising drabness. It was 
not even classed as a slum. It was known to the Housing 
Authority people as a “blighted area,” which is a degree 


better than a slum. It consisted, visually at any rate, of 


the apparently endless repetition of a single pattern— 
box-like three-story frame tenements whose paint had 
faded to a dirty gray. 

In the-rear of these were spidery, trembly fire escapes, 
and under some of the fire escapes there was a little square 
of ground containing broken bottles, tin cans and an out- 
side toilet. There were 461 of these houses and 1,300 
families lived in them. Ninety-nine per cent of the tene- 
ments were more than 40 years old. Ninety per cent were 
badly in need of repair. Sixty-nine per cent of the 2,034 
apartments had no hot water, 66% were without private 
toilets, and 78% had no bathtubs. 

Some of the inhabitants spent winters huddling around 
kitchen stoves, for 74% of the houses had no central heat- 
ing. On summer nights, heat waves sent the tenants to 
the roofs or to the parks, for bedrooms with one window 
on an air shaft were unendurable and most of the bed- 
rooms were so constructed. 

Children, of whom there were nearly 2,000, had only the 
streets to play in. Occasionally, monotony was relieved 
by an automobile accident or the arrival of a patrol 
wagon to cart off a drunk. (These conditions were dupli- 
cated in every large city of the country.) 


Lawns and Play Areas 


Today on these twelve square blocks is one of the 
largest federal housing projects in the country. There are 
only 20 buildings where 461 dwellings stood before. The 
latter covered almost every foot in the area save those 
small plots in the rear, filthy with refuse. The new 
structures, built by the PWA at a cost of $13,316,939, are 
of concrete, steel and brick, and occupy only 30% of ‘the 
space available. The remaining 70% consists of green 
lawns, gardens, trees, shrubbery, fountains and play 
areas for the children. 

Almost 6,000 live in park-like surroundings where 
5,400 lived in cramped squalor. Each of the 5,688 rooms 
in the Williamsburg Housing Project is an outside room 
opening on the landscaped courts. Each of the 1,622 
apartments has an electric stove and refrigerator and a 
white bathroom with tile floor and a built-in tub. Rents 
average $5.48 a week for a three-room apartment and not 

uch more for four and five-room apartments. 

The community has its own stores, its own newspaper, 
its own volunteer police force, and a form of self-govern- 
ment through a representative assembly. It has its own 
nursery, gymnasiums, showers and recreation and club 
rooms. Each evening there are motion pictures, lectures 
and debates. These are supplied by the more than 100 
tenants’ clubs, whose 3,600 members are concerned with 
subjects ranging from stamp collecting and study of the 
Talmud to swing music and cteative dancing. The area 
affords a new way of living for America. 
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HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


Everyone needs a “pick-up” 
or stimulant now and then. An 
important piece of work comes 
up that just has to be finished 
and one wants something that 
will whip up the flagging energy 
of the body or keep the mind 
clear. The cup of strong tea or 
coffee is the traditional bey- 
erage for such purposes. 

And they deserve their repu- 
tations too. Coffee and tea are 
stimulants because they con- 
tain a drug—caffeine. The 
average cup of strong tea or 
coffee contains about 2 to 4 
grains—enough to stimulate the 
nervous system and _ increase 
temporarily capacity for physi- 
cal work. It is this stimulating 
effect that is the basis for the 
popularity of coffee and tea. 

But many people are sensi- 
tive to the effects of the drug, so 
that a single cup of coffee, for 
example, is sufficient to height- 
en their senses, and interfere 
with sleep. It is a pharmaco- 
logical fact (and not imagi- 
nation) that caffeine in doses of 
2 to,3 grains will prevent sleep 
in many persons for two to six 
hours after administration of 
the drug. 

Another side-effect of over- 
indulgence in coffee or tea is a 
tendency to irregular beating of 
the heart. This is due to the 
stimulating effect of caffeine on 
the heart muscles. 

In some parts of the country 
“pep” pills are sold. These 
consist of caffeine. Another pep 
producer, fashionable among 
students and professional peo- 
ple, is amphetamine sulphate 
(trade name—Benzedrine Sul- 
phate) . 

While the latter drug has a 
powerfully stimulating effect, 
its side-effects are so numerous 
and dangerous that it should 
never be taken without a doc- 
tor’s supervision. 

For the occasional stimula- 
tion, a cup of coffee is safest. 


FOUR DAILY BREAD , 


By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


‘Seals of Approval’ 


If you ever paid any attention to 
those seals saying “approved by Good 
Housekeeping” you need not do so in 
the future. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission gave out an order on May 
23 after lengthy hearings that Good 
Housekeeping, a subsidiary of Hearst 
Magazines, Inc., was to cease and 
desist from using “seals of approval” 
and the word “recommended.” Such 
words were only to be used if the 
product had been adequately and 
thoroughly tested and the Commis- 
sion found that the “tests” that Good 
Housekeeping had been using were 
phoney and that “guarantees” meant 
no guarantees at all. 

No one believes advertisements 
word for word. We know that the 
manufacturer is simply trying to sell 
us something. But a purchaser is so 
helpless to judge how well made an 
article is or how well it will wear 
that any sort of label which pretends 
to give some clue is at least half be- 
lieved by most people. But who puts 
on the labels and why? 


Trustworthy Labeling 


The only kind of organization 
which can give reliable information 
on the quality of goods is one owned 
and controlled exclusively by con- 
sumers themselves. 

Such an institution is Consumers 
Union, but it can only give out in- 
formation as a guide to buying. The 
government alone can require labels 
which specify definite standards set 
up and enforced by law. Outside of 
prosecuting misleading advertising 
and products injurious to health the 
government gives very limited pro- 
tection to consumers. 

There has been great public pres- 
sure for government standards of 
quality and to some slight extent this 
has borne fruit. For instance there 
has just been passed a Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act which will become 
effective July 14. 


This new law will require manu- 
facturers to state the number of 
fibers other than wool in a material, 
as well as the amounts of “repro- 
cessed” and “re-used” wool. The lat- 
ter requirements are somewhat mis- 
leading as these types of wool may 
or may not be inferior in quality. 
Although a step in the right direction 
consumers get very limited protec- 
tion from the law. There will be no 
information on the new wool labels 
concerning shrinkage, colorfastness 
or ability to retain heat. 


Makers Protest 


Yet mild and inadequate as these 
regulations are they seem almost rev- 
olutionary to manufacturers. The 
trade is divided on the Wool Label- 
ing Law. Some merchants pressed for 
it and intend to make much use of it 
in their fall advertising. The Nation- 
al Retail Dry Goods Association, on 
the other hand, threatens to fight the 
law in the courts. One objection 
raised at the hearings on the bill was 
that if the manufacturer’s name ap- 
peared on the labels the consumer 
would find out that it was the same 
product which was in one store for 
one price and next door for less. 

In these days when prices are ris- 
ing rapidly many manufacturers are 
absorbing the higher costs of raw 
materials by giving us poorer quality 
for the same money. 

The need for reliable guides on 
quality and standards is growing all 
the time. Perhaps the place where the 
need is most acute is in canned goods 
and a good deal of progress has been 
made toward government grading. I 
will discuss this subject in next week’s 


column. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


Marshall Field and Unions 
Dear Editor: 


(How to start any month right: write a protest letter somewhere). 

L.’s experiences about rising prices related in a letter in the May i ly 
issue are similar to those of all of us workers. 

I note he works for a Chicago department store. 

Can U.S. WEEK explain this enigma: Marshall Field backs PM 
so as to have an articulate weapon to rouse us against the Nazis. At 
the same time heads a store notorious for its anti-unionism. 

Marshall Field could turn organizer and organize those workers 
at State and Washington sts. if he chose. I know of a comptometer 
operator who has worked at Field’s several years and makes $16.00 


a week. 


When Mr. Field comes to Chicago to fight dictatorship on the home 
front (and so convinces us of his understanding of the democratic 
concept) I shall be glad to begin his training with a movie: The 


Devil and Miss Jones. 


If he would fight Hitler let him begin at State and Washington. 


South Bend, Ind. 


L. Van Deuren 


Melons, Strawberries 


Dear Editor: 


I read in the National Geographic 
(issue Jan. °37) that in 1936 the 
British were paying $15.39 each for 
hot house melons, and strawberries 
sold at $3.75 per doz. 


I expect to pay a tax to keep the 
aristocracy eating, but why call it 
defense? Or democracy? The Brit- 
ish seem to have plenty of money 
until a war comes on—then they call 
on Uncle Sap. 

Helen Begole 
Clio, Mich. 


Pensions and Prices 


My interest has been aroused on 
two counts: the pension issue and 
the high cost of living. 


Former U. S. Congressman Jerry 
O’Connell was in Denver recently 
and gave a talk over the radio, also at 
two meetings at which he mentioned 
“The Plan for Plenty”. He told the 
audiences about this plan which will 
provide a minimum of $90 a month 
for all persons who are single, $100 
for couples with $10 extra for each 
child. 

This bill will be introduced in 
Congress in the very near future and 
is designed to counteract the large 
amount of unemployment when the 
“war boom” is over. 
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When I read about pensions in 
your May 17 issue I thought this 
plan would give young people a 
splendid opportunity for the future 
as well as help those older people 
who have served their years of use- 
fulness in industry. 

Now for a word about the high 
cost of living. The Safeway Stores 
(chain) have changed their prices 
enormously. They sell their vege- 
tables “by the pound.” Fruits, too! 
“By the pound” they raise prices 
from 5¢ to 20¢ on a dozen. We had 
a price war, too, until several stores 
were indicted by the grand jury and 
fined. 

Milk in the large cans has changed 
prices in one store the last week 
thus: 5¢ can to 6¢, or 2 for 11¢, 
7¢ can to 8¢ or 2 for 15¢. This was 
for the Columbine, Pet and a couple 
of other brands. Bacon has changed 
prices from 35¢ to 36¢ and now 39¢, 
and the butcher wanted to bet me 5 
bucks it will not drop. 

Now look here, bacon is one of the 
articles pointed out as being a sur- 
plus commodity. How come this re- 
cent price change by the pound? The 
butcher can’t or won’t answer and 
I’ve kicked plenty. You tell us what 
to do and I’m sure you will have 
cooperation from all of us. 


Kathleen Murray 
Denver, Colo. 


Net Profits Defined 


Dear Editor: 

.... 1 would like to know just 
what net profits mean in your paper. 
We have had many discussions about 
this but it is one’s opinion against 
the others. 

G. Stepanian 
Lowell, Mass. 


“Net profits”, as generally report- 
ed, mean profits after all deductions 
have been made for taxes, deprecia- 
tion, amortization charges, etc. In 
many cases firms are now also de- 
ducting large reserves for “contin- 
gent expenses” and estimated tax in- 
creases. 


That’s Telling Us 


Dear Editor: 

. .. Don’t print letters unless they 
say something. The fact your readers 
think you’re good isn’t enough. Of 
course you are. As your excellent 
movie reviewer said about the last 
Deanna Durbin opus: “Let’s go on 
from there.” 

Alfred E. Werner 
Philadelphia 


A Racket? 


Dear Editor: 

A glance at the map will show 
Dupont, Ind., directly between the 
Jefferson proving ground and the 
du Pont powder plant at Charleston. 

By conversing with some of the 
laborers as well as skilled laborers 
I find they are required to pay a 
sum of money for their job. 

Now what I would like to know is, 
is it an ordinary Yankee racket, or 
is it of Nazi origin? The men are 
not members of any labor union, 
therefore have no protection. 


Charles Callicott 


Dupont, Ind. 
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“This Must Not Happen’ 


The crux of the issue between Mayor LaGuardia 
_and Philip Murray, president of the CIO, (see 
page 14) is that the Mayor believes that govern- 
ment employes under civil service are not en- 
titled to the protection of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

Labor everywhere has a vital stake in this issue 
since labor anywhere may soon find itself em- 
ployed by the government. 

If a government employe in New York is de- 
prived of his right to bargain collectively, a gov- 
ernment employe in any defense industry might 
find himself deprived of the same right. 

Nor is this irrelevant. The War Department has 
introduced a bill before Congress which permits 
the government after “‘full and just compensation” 
to seize a plant in the interests of national defense. 
Labor’ does not object to working for the govern- 
ment if it gets the full protection of the National 
Labor Relations Act. But it may not if LaGuardia 
establishes his precedent that government em- 
ployes have not the right to bargain collectively. 

President Murray plainly sees the trend toward 
increased government operation of enterprises that 
are nominally privately run. He says: 

“We of the CIO cannot help but view this situa- 
tion (the right of 32,000 transit workers to bar- 
gain collectively through the Transport Workers 
Union) with apprehension and alarm. 

“Tt must be apparent to everyone by now that 
slowly and inexorably the government is assuming 
many of the functions which have been those of 
private industry. Whether we like it or whether 
we don’t, it is happening. 

“This process is here. And now is the time 
that a definite labor policy must be established 
for such agencies taken over by the government. 

“What should that policy be? Are organized 
workers to be unorganized merely because they 
work for the government—a government which 
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has sanctioned our efforts to organize the unor- 
ganized? 
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“This must not happen... . 


Labor, and the public everywhere, must see 
that it does not happen. For surely there is no 
one who would say that a man can live better on 
a small wage if he is employed by the government 
than he can if his employer happens to be in 
private industry. Surely there is no one who would 
claim that the mere fact of government employ- 
ment is any bulwark against the rising cost of 
living. 


If labor needs collective bargaining in private 
industry (and the government has so decided) it 
needs it just as urgently when employed under 
the same conditions by the government. The title 
(and where and how it is vested) to a factory 
makes little difference to the man working in it. 
He still wants and needs a voice in his own con- 
ditions. He still needs collective bargaining which 
Murray describes as meaning “in its very essence 
. .. bread, butter, carpets on the floor, pictures 
on the wall, music in the home, culture, and 
education... .” 


To deprive the workers in “the arsenal of 
democracy” of democracy in the name of democ- 
racy would be ironic indeed. To make industrial 
employes into government employes with the pur- 
pose of abrogating their right to bargain collec- 
tively would be a blow against national defense. 
For whatever hurts labor hurts the nation. 
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Are they the men who paint the domes on state capitols? 


ws LJ 
Do they walk a tight rope with their eyes blindfolded? BS’ 
Do they hunt big game in Africa? ea 


Are they stunt fliers at the county fairs? 


OR DO THEY LIVE DANGEROUSLY BECAUSE THEY DEPEND ON THE DAILY 
PRESS, WITH ITS DISTORTIONS AND OMISSIONS, FOR THEIR NEWS? 


REMOVE THE BLINDFOLD— 
OFFER THEM THE SAFETY BELT— 
GIVE THEM U.S. WEEK! 


SEND A DOLLAR AND FOUR SUBS TODAY! 
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